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steady and energetic exertion of the moral and intellectual
faculties with which his Creator has endowed him. To govern
such a people as this is indeed an object worthy of the ambition
of the noblest man who lives in the land; and, therefore, I find
no fault with those who may think any opportunity a fair one,
for endeavouring to place themselves in so distinguished and
honourable a position. But I contend that we have not in
our foreign policy done anything to forfeit the confidence of
the country. ... I therefore fearlessly challenge the verdict
which this House, as representing a political, a commercial, a
constitutional country, is to give on the question now brought
before it; whether the principles on which the foreign policy
of Her Majesty's Government has been conducted, and the
sense of duty which has led us to think ourselves bound to
afford protection to our fellow subjects abroad, are proper and
fitting guides for those who are charged with the government
of England; and whether, as the Roman, in days of old, held
himself free from indignity, when he could say Civis Romanus
sum : so also a British subject, in whatever land he may be,
shall feel confident that the watchful eye and the strong arm
of England will protect him against injustice and wrong."

He had been speaking for four hours and thirty-five minutes.
But Em, whose eyes had never left his face, thought it had
lasted just an hour.

The debate ran on for two nights more. Mr. Gladstone,
now the rising hope of the stern, if slightly bending, Peelites,
spoke scornfully of a Foreign Secretary " like some gallant
knight at a tournament of old, pricking forth into the lists,
armed at all points, confiding in his sinews and his skill,
challenging all comers for the sake of honour, and having no
other duty than to lay as many as possible of his adversaries
sprawling in the dust," though he found time for a glance of
admiration at the speaker who " from the dusk of one day to
the dawn of the next . . . defended his policy before a
crowded House of Commons in that gigantic intellectual and
physical effort"; Mr. Cobden emitted the stern note of
Manchester; Peel wrapped himself in his impenetrable
virtue, though not without confessing that Palmerston's
" most able and most temperate speech . . . made us proud